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WINGED AMBULANCE 

Man who pilots the Flying Doctors 

A handful of airmen who live in the small outback towns 
bordering the “dead heart ” of Australia have one of the 
most dangerous, but at the same time most satisfying, jobs 
in the world. They pilot the aircraft which takes the 
Flying Doctors to some of the loneliest people in the world. 


"The FIyinq Doctors’ deeds rarely 
-*■ make news, even in Aus¬ 
tralia, yet their exploits would fill 
a book. 

One of their pilots is Captain 
James Murlha, a married man in 
his early 30"s who has been with 
the service for three years. He 
is employed by Trans-Australia 
Airlines, which supplies the air¬ 
craft and crews at the Cloncurry 
base in far northern Queensland. 
This base takes charge of 250,000 
square miles of Queensland, part 
of the Northern Territory and 
Arnhem Land, the Gulf of Car¬ 
pentaria, and the islands which dot 
this vast area of tropic sea. 

Every one of his trips—and 
there are several each week—are 
full of incident, and the following 
are perhaps the most thrilling of 
his exploits in the last two years. 

A homestead, 110 miles from 
Charters Towers, called over the 
pedal radio for Dr. Reynolds. A 
woman was seriously ill. She.had 
to be flown to hospital imme¬ 
diately. Captain Martha was air¬ 
borne minutes after the call. 

IMPROVISED AIR-STRIP 

On his return trip, with doctor 
and patient aboard, his aircraft 
developed engine trouble and he 
had to put down at a nearby 
station homestead strip, make the 
necessary repairs himself, and set 
off for Cloncurry. 

Head winds delayed him further 
and he could not risk landing at 
his Cloncurry base at night. In¬ 
stead, he altered course for Towns¬ 
ville and radioed for the flare 
path and ambulance. 


Eskimo style 



If the fishes bite like the wind, 
this four-year-old angler will be 
quite happy. Well wrapped np 
and wearing a coon-skin cap, he 
is fishing, Eskimo style, through 
a hole in the ice on Lake-Harrict, 
near Minneapolis, U.S.A. 


But the good people of Charters 
Towers, half-wav to Townsville, 
heard of his plight and had their 
strip lit by the headlights of 95 
cars. He was. able to put his air¬ 
craft down and the patient was 
rushed to hospital. 

In February of last year Dr. Ewell 
Smith received a call from a sick 
woman at Doomadgee Mission, 
160 miles away from Cloncurry. 
He and Captain Murlha vvere on 
their way back to base after pick¬ 
ing her up when another message 
sent them to Normanton, where an 
II-ycar-okl boy had broken a leg 
falling off his horse on the way 
home from school. 

ONE PLANE, FOLK PATIENTS 

At Normanton Hospital they 
picked up still another patient, 
waiting transport to the bigger 
hospital at Cloncurry. 

Again they set course for Clon¬ 
curry. only to he instructed to fly 
to an island 140 miles out in the 
Gulf of Carpentaria, where a 
native woman was critically ill 
with appendicitis. 

For the third time in one day 
Murtha set course for Cloncurry. 
It was quite late when he eventu¬ 
ally landed at his base with three 
stretcher cases and one sitting 
patient. Three immediate opera¬ 
tions were ordered. Inside a week 
all three were off the danger list. 

Then Susan SimpsOn. the four- 
year-old daughter of the marine 
pilot at Karumba, was suddenly 
stricken with tetanus and was 
rushed 74 miles by road to Nor¬ 
manton. where Captain Murtha 
and the Flying Doctor, Dr. Gor¬ 
don Shaw, happened to be. 

SEVEN-DAY VIGIL 

The doctor found he could not 
move Susan. Then in less than 
five minutes Captain Murtha-had 
his Dover Aircraft in the air and 
was flying east to Cairns, where 
he had radioed for drugs. 

He returned the same day (700 
miles’ flying). For seven days and 
seven nights Dr. Shaw stayed by 
the little girl's bedside and Captain 
Murtha by his aircraft. The whole 
of outback Queensland stayed by 
their radios, listening and praying. 

On the eighth day their prayers 
were answered. Susan stirred, and 
subsequently recovered. 

Despite this tough work, Murtha 
loves it. As he puts it: ‘‘There’s 
a great satisfaction in carrying.on 
the work of the grand old man, 
the Rev. Dr. John Flynn, who 
founded the Australian Flying 
Doctor Service.” 



Master net-maker 

A picture from the island of St. Vincent, to which Princess 
Margaret is paying a visit this week. This fisher lad, already a 
master of his craft, is making a seine net. See also page 5 


FAULT-FINDING BY TV 

Any faults which may arise 
while flight-testing new jet engines 
can easily be spotted by a new 
safety device—a TV camera for 
use by aircrews engaged in re¬ 
search. 

The camera, mounted near the 
engine and behind a heat-proof 
glass window, is pre-focuscd and 
controlled by the navigator in thc- 
pilot's cabin. 


FLYING MILKMAN 

Dar-es-Salaam, the seaport 
capital of Tanganyika, now gets a 
regular daily supply of fresh milk 
delivered by air. 

The “milk float” is an East 
African Airways Douglas Dakota, 
operating between the coast and 
the interior. 


BAMBOO MUSIC FROM 
BASSALEG 

Welsh Region Children’s Hour 
listeners recently heard pupils of 
Bassaleg Grammar School. New¬ 
port, broadcast with musical 
instruments they had made them¬ 
selves. 

They were bamboo pipes, made 
under the guidance of the wood¬ 
work master, Mr. Ieuan Owen, 
from old curtain rods and bam¬ 
boo tables. Each pipe has seven 
stops. 

It took the children—nine girls 
and two boys—about six weeks to 
learn to play the pipes. They 
formed themselves into a band 
and have since given many con¬ 
certs. 


GRANDFATHER ALSO 
CLIMBS TREES 

It is the mango season now in 
Nyasaland—and fracture season, 
too. 

In hospitals throughout this 
part of the Central African 
Federation large numbers of 
children are -being treated for 
broken limbs sustained while 
climbing trees for the fruit. 

But children arc not the only 
casualties. From a small village 
not far from Zomba comes a 
report of two African grandfathers 
with broken arms caused by their 
falling from trees while looking for 
mangoes. 


POOR BATTERED BIRD 

Flying about the room one day 
when dinner was prepared in its 
Bridlington home, a budgerigar 
fell into a basin of Yorkshire 
pudding batter. It was soon in 
dire straits, but following repeated 
washings was able to return to its 
cage the next day, none the worse 
for the battering. 
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Latest circus baby 

Very proud of her new-born foal is Lottie, one of a troupe 
of Shetland ponies in a circus at Kelvin Hall in Glasgow. 
The baby has been named Kelvin. 

BOLD NEW~ PLAN TO IMPROVE 


BRITISH RAILWAYS 


W E 


7e shall all travel on vastly improved railways in a few 
years’ time if the new ambitious plan for their develop¬ 
ment is fully carried out. Britain had the first railway in the 
world, and the Transport Commission are determined to give 
it the finest in the world—thoroughly efficient, up to date, and 
self-supporting. 


The plan will mean (he end of 
the steam locomotive, for within 
a few years none will he built, and 
the 19,000 steam locomotives at 
present in use will be gradually re¬ 
placed by diesel locos and electric 
trains at a cost of £345,000,000. 

Many of us will mourn the pas¬ 
sing of the faithful old “iron 
horse,” but we shall all be grateful 
for the absence of the soot he 
belched forth and for cleaner and 
more comfortable travel. 


To compete with other forms of 
transport, all the main lines will 
have some trains with speeds of at 
least 100 m.p.h. This will involve 
spending £210.000,000 on new 
lines, new bridges, and improved 
signalling. 

Altogether, the scheme will cost 
about £1200.000,000 spread over a 
period of 15 years. But it is esti¬ 
mated that the income of British 
Railways will increase by 
£85,000,000 a year. 


STUDENT ART AT 
' KENSINGTON 

Delightful sculptures of a bull, 
a dog, and a cock greet you at the 
entrance to the Royal College of 
Art exhibition at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, South Kensing¬ 
ton. Paintings, stained glass, and 
etchings are also .on view. The 
exhibition will be open daily until 
February 20, from 10 a.m. to 6 
p.m. on weekdays, and from 2.30 
p.m. to 6 p.m. on Sunday, admis¬ 
sion free. 


Beak to beak 



At the London Zoo two Marabou 
storks from sunny Africa go into 
a huddle—probably for a little 
talk about our weather. 


NEED FOR MODERNISATION 

British engineering is still among 
the world’s best, but in many ways 
our railways now lag behind those 
of other developed countries. We 
are, for example, the only leading 
industrial nation which lacks 
goods trains fitted with continuous 
brakes. 

There are some 1000 steep 
gradients on the railways where 
goods trains must stop while their 
W'agon brakes are applied, and 
stop again later for their release. 
Time lost in this operation over 
our whole system amounts to 
about 10,000 working hours a 
week. Under the new plan con¬ 
tinuous brakes will be introduced 
for goods trains. 

The whole scheme includes the 
modernisation of passenger 
coaches, stations, parcels depots, 
marshalling yards, goods stations, 
and ports. 

Britain’s 20,000 route-miles of 
railway are one of her most valu¬ 
able heritages. They must run 
with the times, and Ibis plan will 
enable them to. do so. But the 
men must be found lo match the 
plan. At present there is a shortage 
of technical staff and an energetic 
recruiting campaign is promised. 
Prospective young engineers—and 
everyone who wants to be an 
engine-driver—please note. 



By The C EM Press Gallery 
Correspondent 


l.T/iiKN a Parliament passes 
' ' “middle age” the tendency 
is to hold back big reforms for the 
early years of the next Parliament. 
This is happening now. 

In the fourth year of its five- 
year span the Government does 
not want an unnecessary dash 
with the Opposition on con¬ 
troversial Bills. And the members 
of both parties want to spend more 
time in their constituencies prepar¬ 
ing for a general election. 

An ageing Parliament gets out of 
touch with the electors, and this 
touch can only be restored by fre¬ 
quent visits to the constituencies to 
explain current affairs. 

JTor this reason it seems likely 
that no big reform of the 
House of Lords will be attempted 
until a new Parliament is elected. 

There are two main ways of re¬ 
forming the Lords. One is to 
change their powers, the other to 
change their make-up. Before 
1911 the Lords had - unlimited 
powers to hold up or destroy 
Commons Bills. 

Those powers were clipped by 
the Parliament Act of 1911 and 
were again reduced by the Parlia¬ 
ment of 1945-50. The question 
that arises is whether they should 
increase or decrease, or should stay 
as they are. 

But the main approach will be 
on make-up. The Lords is an 
hereditary chamber, not an elected 
one, and with the passing years it 
has acquired a permanent Conser¬ 
vative majority. 

The Government evidently 
mean to change the composition so 
as to bring the Upper Chamber 
more into line with the Commons, 
where the parties are more level. 

Lords reform of this kind was 
first proposed by Lord Rosebery 
in 1884. 

Since then several schemes have 
been suggested but all were frus¬ 
trated because of the fear of 
creating - too strong a second 
chamber. 

Y DO not think that cither the 
narrative of history or the 
research of modern science indi¬ 
cate that our climate is becoming 
less temperate, said Mr. R. A. 
Butler, Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer, when he was asked if 
“acts of God” caused by violent 
weather extremes could be covered 
by national insurance. 

Lord Mancroft, one of the 
younger Ministerial peers, has 
given us something to think about. 
When I was at school (he said) we 
used to be given a holiday task 
which would usually take the form 
of a book to read during the 
school holidays. As a result it was 
invariably read in the train going 
back from Waterloo to school at 
the end of the holidays. 

As an equally invariable fact, 
one desired never to read a work 
by that author again, who became 
one’s private. literary “Enemy 
No. 1.” 


The Children's Newspaper, February 12, I9SS 


News from 

CRUNCH I.UNCH 

A miner who applied for new 
false teeth explained that he had 
left his old ones in his jacket 
pocket with his lunch and both his 
lunch and teeth had been eaten by 
a pit pony. 

A machine for winding yarn was 
in full working order in a Dews¬ 
bury mili just 36 hours after leav¬ 
ing a factory at Zurich. Weighing 
about a ton, it was flown from 
Switzerland to London and then 
■taken by road to Dewsbury. 

HIGH WIND 

A wind of 392 'm.p.h. was re¬ 
corded above Philadelphia, U.S., 
recently. It is believed to be the 
highest velocity ever recorded. 

Last year the R.A.F. search and 
rescue organisation took part in 
nearly 300 rescue .operations all 
over the world. 

GLASS SCHOLARSHIPS 

The Worshipful Company of 
Glass-Sellers is offering four 
scholarships in glass technology at 
Sheffield University. Examinations 
will start on March 21. 

India is to develop a huge de¬ 
posit of lignite (brown coal) which 
may be sufficient to keep the whole 
of Southern India fully supplied. 

Lt. Gen. Sir Arthur Dowler, who 
retired from the Army last year, 
has joined the Home Guard as a 
private. 


Everywhere 

THE BOSS AT SCHOOL 

A three-week course for business 
executives is to be held at Edin¬ 
burgh University this summer. 

Russian scientists, drifting on 
two Arctic ice-floes while making 
depth soundings, have found a 
cavity over two miles deep in the 
sea bed somewhere between the 
North Pole and Greenland. Both 
ice-floes have drifted well over 
1000 miles in nine months. 

By the end of this year Australia 
expects to receive her millionth 
immigrant since the war. Half of 
the immigrants were British. 

OLDEST DOCTOR? 

Dr. John Elliot of Lowick, near 
Berwick, who has just celebrated 
his 92nd birthday, is believed to be 
Britain's oldest practising doctor. 

A seties of excavations among 
the ruins of Emperor Hadrian's 
Villa, near Tivoli, 20 miles from 
Rome, has revealed 15 classical 
statues of great beauty. Most are 
copies of Greek sculptures. 

Television sets in Budapest, 900 
miles from London, have been re¬ 
ceiving BBC television pro¬ 
grammes. Engineers think that it 
is due to freak weather conditions. 

A mine detector was used to 
trace a piece of metal swallowed by 
a cow at Ickwell Bury, Bedford¬ 
shire. 
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LOBSTER POTS 
TAKE WINGS 

A scene now becoming familiar 
off the coast of Newfoundland is 
that of flying boats loading up with 
lobsters straight from the holds of 
fishing vessels. 

With in a matter of hours of 
being loaded aboard the flying 
boats, the fresh fish are being 
marketed in New York. 

Prior to being taken aboard the 
flying boats from the fishing ves¬ 
sels, the lobsters are packed in 
wooden crates. On arrival in New 
York harbour, the flying boat crew 
lower the crates into the water and 
lash them together to form a 
chain. They are then pulled 
ashore, the whole unloading pro¬ 
cess being one of the simplest yet 
devised. 


Airliner’s cradle 



’ In the Bristol Aeroplane Com¬ 
pany’s works at Filton, the first 
panel is placed iu the fuselage of 
a Britannia airliner. 


BIRMINGHAM LOSES 
OLD THEATRE 

Birmingham’s Theatre Royal is 
being pulled down. Thought to 
be England’s second oldest 
theatre, outside London, it was 
opened in 1774 as the Playhouse, 
but has been known as the Theatre 
Royal for nearly 150 years. 

The present building is the 
fourth on the site, which is to be 
used for a block of shops and 
offices. 


FISHING STARTS 
WITH BLESSING 

An old salmon fishing custom 
will lie observed . at Norharh, 
Northumberland, next week with 
the opening of the salmon season 
on the River Tweed. 

On the eve of February 14 the 
Vicar will bless the nets and the. 
waters, his “pulpit” being a flat- 
bottomed coble drawn up near the 
bank. 

Shortly before midnight the 
Vicar will take up his position; the 
fishing crews close round, lining 
the water's edge. Then prayers 
will be offered for a successful 
year’s netting, an appropriate pas¬ 
sage of Scripture read, and a hymn 
sung while the parson takes the 
nets in his hands and blesses them. 

The brief ceremony over, the 
fishermen wilt hasten to make the 
first “shot” of the season; and 
when at length the first boat glides 
in, eager hands will haul in the 
net, the first of what it is hoped 
will be a wonderful season's 
harvest. 


HE HARDLY GIVES 
A HOOT 

Joe, a pet brown owl, is a very 
lucky bird. His luck starled when 
Mrs. A. Skinner of Rewe, near 
Exeter. Devon', found him near the 
village Rectory after he had 
fallen out of his nest. 

That was in May, when Joe was 
little more than a ball of fluff. 
Now. lie is a full-sized brown owl 
with twinkling big round eyes and 
a lovely coat of sleek brown 
feathers. 

During the summer Joe became 
a favourite pet of Mr. and Mrs. 
Skinner and their neighbours. 

Several times Joe has been given 
a chance to fly away, but he has 
always returned to the house. 
Most of his days he spend's sleep¬ 
ing in a dimly-lit lumber-room, but 
he likes company and often comes 
out to sec what is going on in the 
house. 

At night time he gives an occa¬ 
sional “hoot” but nobody is 
frightened. Mr. and Mrs. Skinner 
just go back to sleep. 



In a London street 

These Austrian visitors to London recently were dancers and 
singers from the Tirol appearing at the International 
Holidays and Sports Exhibition. 


HELP FOR THE j 
CHILDREN 

Last year 57 countries con¬ 
tributed to the United Nations 
International Children's Fund j 
(Unicef), totalling 13] million : 
dollars (between £3,000,000 and j 
£4,000,000). Even the little State 
of Liechtenstein, on the eastern 
border of Switzerland, gave the 
equivalent of £150. The contri¬ 
butions were not all in money. 
Greece, for instance, supplied 50 
tons of dried raisins, and Guate¬ 
mala supplied coffee. 

For the last five years contri¬ 
butions have been, steadily rising. 
In 1954 Australia. . Colombia, 
Ecuador, Honduras, Norway and 
Gt. Britain doubled, or more than 
doubled, their 1953 contribution, 
while Bolivia, Denmark, New 
Zealand, and Turkey increased 
theirs from one-third to a half. 


LOOKING AFTER THE 
DARTMOOR PONIES 

Those shaggy little Dartmoor 
ponies which live a carefree life 
in the summer, high up among the 
rocks and heather, have been hav¬ 
ing a thin time of it. With snow 
all over the frozen moor they have 
found it difficult to get enough to 
eat. 

But the R.S.P.C.A. has been to 
the rescue. Two inspectors have 
been touring the moor, and on one 
day alone fed 200 ponies. 

Those suffering from the effects 
of the weather were taken away to 
be looked after. 



Mr Cansdale shows a loris to some young friends 


In the garden shed at his horpe 
in Hampstead, Mr. George Cans¬ 
dale, television’s animal expert, is 
starting his own private zoo. 

So far he has more cages than 
animals, but he hopes to add to his 
collection from time to time. 

Naturally he cannot collect 
large animals, but already he has 
three pythons, a year-old bush 
baby from Tanganyika named 
Polly, a Malayan loris (a type of 
lemur) named Horace, and a fruit- 
sucker, a beady-eyed bird with 
bright green plumage, from the 
Himalayan Mountains, which 


pierces fruit with its long beak and 
sucks the juice. 

To protect them from the cold, 
all the animals are kept indoors at 
present, a special heater keeping 
the temperature steady. The 
pythons in their glass tank get 
extra heat from an electric bulb. 
There is no chance of the other 
animals escaping for their metal 
cages have strong steel meshes in 
front. 

Later on, Mr. Cansdale hopes to 
add a small aquarium to the zoo, 
containing fish from all parts of 
the world. 


AIRCRAFT-CARRIER 
CATCHES FISH 

It is well known that, by an Act 
of Parliament elating from the 
reign of Edward II, all sturgeon 
caught round our coasts and in our 
rivers belong to the Sovereign. In 
fact; the sturgeon, in such cases 
becomes “Fish Royal.” But it is 
not often that one of these fish is 
caught by Her Majesty's ships. 

This happened when H.M.S. 
Glory, the aircraft-carrier, sent 
frogmen down to investigate 
engine trouble. They found a 
sturgeon wedged in a condenser 
pipe and the captain at once gave 
orders for it to be kept in the ship’s 
refrigerator to await presentation 
to the Queen. 


WRONG VOLCANO 
BLAMED 

New Zealanders living near 
Mount Egmont beard rumblings 
and explosions which made them 
fear that the volcano might be 
erupting after more than 600 years. 

But scientists have now traced 
the noise to an extremely active 
volcano, Mount Ngauruhoe. 80 
miles away. They believe that the 
noise from Mount Ngauruhoe has 
been refracted down from the 
upper atmosphere with sufficient 
force to shake Mount Egmont. 


PHONE FANS 

Canadians use the telephone 
more than any other people in the 
world, according to a survey made 
by the Bell Telephone Co. During 
the past year Canadians averaged 

411.3 telephone conversations per 
person. America was second with 

385.3 and Iceland third with 375.3. 


MILE OF ICEBERG 

The crew of an American ice¬ 
breaker which recently arrived 
back at its Antarctic base reported 
that they had seen an iceberg 
over a mile long and 800 feet wide 
in the Ross Sea. 


NEW WORD 

Plangonology is a word you will 
not find in your dictionary. It 
has been coined by the Doll Club, 
which meets once a month in 
Kensington, and it means the 
study of small images. 


PARENTS! 

HELP YOUR CHILD TO THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL 

Let us teach YOUR child personally for the "Entrance to Grammar 
School” Examination at both age limits (10 plus and 12 plus). Help 
your child to success by immediate enrolment for a Home “Prep” 
Correspondence Course. 

We offer your child the benefit of a qualified private tutor— 
a series of individually-planned lessons personally-designed, 
corrected and returned by the tutor. No text books need bo 

bought. 

Write for details of these courses statins the age of your child and the approximate date of 
taking the examination. Fees from £2. 5. 0. 

HOME “PREP” CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

DEPT. C.N.5, COLLEGE HOUSE, HOWARD PLACE, SHELTON, STOKE-ON-TRENT 



MAKE YOUR DOLLY LOOK. LIKE 

NEW with a CURL-UP 


DOLLS WIG 


WIG PRICES 
12* 5/- 16* 6/- 

14* 5,6 IS* 6/6 

Post and packing 6 d. 


WHICH WILL PLAIT. 
BRUSH, COMB AND 
CURL AGAIN IN YOUR 
OWN STYLE 

For size measure circum¬ 
ference round Lead jinl 
above eyes. 


Colours: BLONDE, FAIR and DARK 


It’s NEW 

1 R0LL-A-D0LL’ 
SKATES FOR A 
DOLL 


4/6 


The very latest novelty. Metal Skates 
with adjusting screws to fit any size 
doll. Plus 6 d. Post & Packing. 

SEND TODAY-—immediate despatch. 

CURL-UP DOLLS PERM CO. 

(CN) 7 Charleville Rd., London, W.14 


Have fun and style your >vig 
with a 

CDRL-IIP DOLLS PERI 

All waving requirements to perm 
your doll's wig. 

CONTENTS OF OUTFIT 
Curl-np Shampoo, Curl Set, Pins, Rinse. 
Tissues, Hair net. Curlers 
instructions. 


2 / m complete plus (id. post and packing 
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LOOKING AT THE SKY 


Denmark’s royal ladies 

A charming picture of Queen Ingrid of Denmark and her 
three daughters. On her right is Princess Anne-Marie, the 
youngest, and oil her left Margrethe, heir to the throne, and 
now nearly 15, and Bencdikte. 


BETELGEUSE, THE 
COLOSSAL SUN 


Jf our Sun expanded every six 
years or so to present a disc 
half as wide again, with the bril¬ 
liancy increased threefold, and 
pouring out a volume of heat three 
times greater than normal, wc 
would find it a serious problem. 
Yet this is what happens to 
Betelgeuse, the very bright star in 
the constellation of Orion; it is 
situated at the 


# BfTELGlUSE 


upper left- 
hand corner 
of that pro¬ 
minent group 
of seven stars, 
now so well 
placed in the 
south of the 
evening sky at 
about 8 
o'clock. 

Betelgeuse is_ 

not a mem- Constellation of Orion 

ber of that grand Orion Cluster, 
which actually comprises some 
hundreds of suns of a very differ¬ 
ent type, or class, to Betelgeuse, 
besides being about three times as 
far away. Betelgeuse is a lone 
sun of colossal dimensions, some 
twelve million miles farther away 
than our Sun. 
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Were it as near as our Sun, 
Betelgeuse would almost cover the 
whole sky at noonday. 

SPHERE OF FIRE-HIST 
What an amazing spectacle 
would be presented, could only 
our frail bodies face up to it, if 
Betelgeuse were as near as our 
Sun! A raging mass of fiery ele¬ 
ments would almost fill the sky, 
a reddish light generally not nearly 
so bright as our Sun’s light, being 
emitted from violent eruptive out¬ 
bursts and vast whirling streams of 
radiant vapour. Nothing solid or 
tangible would meet the eye. In¬ 
stead, all would resemble a colos¬ 
sal sphere of fire-mist in violent 
commotion. 

Special telescopes and spectro¬ 


scopes to analyse the immense out¬ 
pouring of light from its surface 
shows that Betelgeuse is composed 
of metals and elements similar to 
those we have on Earth but con¬ 
verted by the intense heat into 
vapour. 

The surface heat of Betelgeuse 
averages about 3200 degrees centi¬ 
grade, little more than half that 
of the surface of our Sun; but a 
terrific heat is known to exist in 
the interior of Betelgeuse, so great 
that it raises the temperatures of 
the elements imprisoned far be¬ 
neath the surface, and expands 
this colossal sun to bursting point. 

REACHING THE CLIMAX 

This swelling takes usually a 
little more than three years; but 
is irregular in reaching its climax 
of eruption. After this process, 
which is now taking place, Betel¬ 
geuse will diminish in apparent 
brilliance for another three to 
four years, when another expan¬ 
sion will begin. 

Betelgeuse, the first star ever to 
be actually measured (at Mount 
Wilson Observatory, America, in 
1920), was found to have a 
diameter about 250 times greater 
than that of our Sun. Subsequent 
measurements showed that the 
star’s periodical expansion was 
from a. diameter of about 
185 million miles to somewhere 
about 260 million miles. The 
effect of this is to increase the 
radiation of light and heat from 
about 2000 times that of our Sun 
to 5500 times. 

If the Earth could ever have 
existed as near to Betelgeuse as to 
our Sun, the raging flames of 
Betelgeuse would soon have trans¬ 
formed our Earth into a wisp of 
flame. Fortunately, Betelgeuse 
is so far away, that its heat and 
light' takes about 192 years to 
reach us. 

.. . .G..F. M. 


IT HAPPENED 
THIS WEEK 

DEATH OF CHARLES 
THE SECOND 

FEBRUARY 6, 1685. WHITE¬ 
HALL—Towards noon today 
King Charles II passed peacefully 
away. A little earlier he had, with 
a wry smile, apologised for being 
“an unconscionable time a-dying.” 

Among the most grief-stricken 
of those watchers at the bedside 
of the 54-year-old monarch was his 
brother and successor, Duke of 
York, now King James II. 

After the death of King Charles, 
the new King went immediately to 
Council and told their Lordships 
that since the succession had fallen 
to him, he would endeavour to 
follow the example of his pre¬ 
decessor in his clemency and ten¬ 
derness to his people. Later, at 
Whitehall Gate, the Lords stood 
bareheaded while the Herald pro¬ 
claimed King James’s title and then 
proceeded first to Temple Bar, 
where they were met by the Lord 
Mayor and City Aldermen on 
horseback, and then to the 
Exchange in Cornhill. 

MUSEUM TREASURE 
DESTROYED 

FEBRUARY 7, 1845. LON¬ 
DON—One of the most wonderful 
exhibits in the British Museum, 
the splendid specimen of early 
Roman art known as the Portland 
Vase, was'this afternoon wantonly 
smashed by an Irish visitor 
named William Lloyd. 

He was 
arrested and 
taken to Bow 
Street Police 
Station, but 
refused t o 
give any 
account o f 
himself. H e 
was found to 
have been 
living at a 
coffee house 
in Long Acre and to have only 9d. 
in his possession. 

The Portland Vase, which is 91 
inches high and 7J inches in 
diameter, is fashioned from dark 
blue glass and beautifully orna¬ 
mented with carved white enamel 
figurines. 

Found in the 16th century in a 
sepulchre under Monte del Grano, 
near Rome, it was bought by the 
Portland family, and in 1810 was 
deposited in the British Museum. 

(The smashed vase was later 
repaired so expertly that hardly a 
blemish can be detected.) 

NEW QUEEN ARRIVES 

FEBRUARY 12, 1689. LON¬ 
DON—Today’s arrival from The 
Hague of Mary, Princess of 
Orange, completes the happy 
preparations for tomorrow’s cele¬ 
brations in Whitehall. 

In the banqueting hall of White¬ 
hall the crown will be formally 
tendered to Mary and her . Dutch 
Consort. The ceremony will be 
accompanied by public celebra¬ 
tions, including the ringing of 
church bells, the firing of cannon 
and- the lighting of large bonfires. 



RADIO AND TV 


The CMMren’s Newsftoper, February 12, 1955 


MORE VIEWERS NOW 
THAN LISTENERS' 


Jt looks as if a historic landmark 
has just been reached in the 
story of . British broadcasting. 
Television may have outstripped 
sound radio in the number of 
people tuned in at any particular 
time. 

Figures released by the BBC 
Audience Research Department 
show that in November 1954, 49 
people were looking-in during the 
evening for every 51 listening. TV 
and sound are now racing neck- 
and-neck, and staff at the BBC 
Television Centre assure me that 
the fifty-fifty mark must already 
have been passed. 

The figures do not mean that 
there are more people with T V 
sets than sound radios. There 
were about 25 million people in 
homes with sound radio but with¬ 
out T V, compared with eleven 
million in homes with TV. But 
viewers spend rather more than 
twice the time at their sets than 
listeners at theirs. 

Nonsense 

The other day 1 met a man who 
takes vocal snapshots of the 
people he meets. - He is Johnny 
Morris, the West-country comic 
who recently came to London for 
his Saturday night Light Pro¬ 
gramme series, Johnny Comes to 
Town. .■* 

His newest scheme, he tells me, 
is to ask questions introducing 
nonsense words. Most people pre¬ 
tend to understand them. He re¬ 
cords their embarrassed remarks 
on a tiny glove microphone con¬ 
nected to a tape recorder slung 
over his back. Soon he hopes to 
broadcast these records. 


Learning the rules 

Two months ago, you will recall, 
commentator Peter West was 
swotting up the rules of lacrosse 
for the North versus South of 
England 
match in 
Regent’s 
Park, Lon¬ 
don, the first 
lacrosse game 
ever televised. 
This week 
(W e dnesday, 
February 9) 
he will be on 
safer ground. 

With the 
help of boys 
from King’s 
College School, Wimbledon, he 
and Cyril Gadney will be dealing 
with Rugby rules, and the do's and 
don’ts of the game. 

Ici on parlc Francais 

Do not be surprised if you hear 
a mixture of French and 
English voices in the BBC Home 
Service on Sunday morning, 
February 27. En Voyage, the 
French conversational course 
which was so popular last year, is 
starting up again specially for 
people who look forward to a holi¬ 
day this summer in France or 
Belgium. But all who want to im¬ 
prove their French can benefit. * 
Listeners will meet again the 
English couple Peter and Helen 
Lamb. Peter, paying a goodwill 
visit to his firm’s clients in France, 
takes his wife with him. They run 
into all sorts of awkward situa¬ 
tions but are helped by the arrival 
of their friend Hermes. 




Puppet operetta on T V 


Sam Williams with some of his puppets 


Jf you know your Grimms' Fairy 
Tales you won’t have forgot¬ 
ten The Travelling Musicians, the 
story about a donkey, a dog, a cat, 
and a cock who had to take to the 
road and sing for their supper. 
The story appealed to John Hunter 
Blair and he has written words and 
music for a Puppet Theatre 
Operetta which Ursula Eason will 
produce for Children’s TV on 
Thursday, to be repeated on Sun¬ 
day. 

The animal characters have beeii 
mads specially by Gordon Mur¬ 


ray, but the “humans” are regular 
members of the Puppet Company 
designed by that Children's TV; 
veteran Sam Williams. The; 
humans, incidentally, are almost 
inhuman, being fierce robbers for 
whom Peter Hawkins supplies all 
the voices. 

Gordon -Murray, like Sam 
Williams, is one of the behind-the- 
scenes, men. He manipulates the 
Repertory. Puppets, and made the 
Cat and Three Kittens in the 
Christmas,Harlequinade. 

. - ,' - l' ;F.Rvrsi Thomson 
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ON THE ROYAL 
ROUTE 



WINDWARD ISLES 


AND BARBADOS 


"The Windward Isles follow 
Tobago on Princess Margaret's 
tour of the West Indies. These 
Windward Isles are not any more 
breezy or stormy than the other 
Caribbean islands; the British 
mariners who sailed the Trade 
Winds gave this name to all the 
isles lying on the windward side 
of their passage to Jamaica. 

So lovely are these islands that 
they have been likened to pearls 
set in the turquoise Caribbean Sea, 
and not the least lovely is Grenada 
(pronounced Grenayda) with its 
forest-clad mountains and little 
streams galloping dow-n over black 
rocks. 

In the capital. St. George's, you 
set entrancing views of little rose- 
red brick houses steeply terraced 
round the harbour. They have an 
18th-century charm, and slender 
iron balconies, purple and red 
bougainvillea clustering between 
them. The very streets are per¬ 
fumed—with the mace, nutmeg, 
vanilla, and cloves stored in the 
warehouses near the quay. For 
Grenada is the island of spices. 

Nutmeg is sometimes called the 
lazy man's crop. You wait 15 
years for the trees to bear, and 
then you just collect the nuts each 
day as they fall to the ground. The 
lacy resinous red covering of the 
nuts is mace, and the kernel inside 
the hard shell is a nutmeg. 

Grenada's other important crop 
is cocoa. 

Destruction of plantations in 
the Far East, plus enormous in¬ 
crease in the demand for chocolate 
and .cocoa, have brought record 
world prices for the crop. So in 
spite of a dense population (about 
600 people to every one of its 133 
square miles) Grenada is looking 
more prosperous since the w’ar. 

j§T. Vincent, next stop on Prin¬ 
cess Margaret's tour, is hardly . 
less beautiful than Grenada. The 
capital and principal port, Kings¬ 
town (not to be confused with 
Jamaica's capital, Kingston), is 
built round a bay shaped like a 
crescent moon. Behind it lower 


densely wooded mountains rising 
to Soufriere (4048 feet), the vol¬ 
cano that erupted in 1902. 

At the back of Kingstown, in the 
oldest, smallest Botanical Gardens 
in the West Indies, are some of the 
very breadfruit trees that Captain 
Bligh of the Bounty brought in 
1793. After being cast adrift in 
the South Seas he organised a 
second expedition and brought 300 
breadfruit trees to St. Vincent, and 
even more to Jamaica. 

One of the most important pro¬ 
ducts of St. Vincent is arrowroot, 
indeed it has almost a world 
monopoly. The volcanic soil 
seems perfect for this plant, which 
looks rather like a parsnip. 

One of the jolliest features of 
Ihe Windward Isles are the buses, 
and they have the quaintest names, 
A rickety old truck may be digni¬ 
fied by the name of “Princess 
Olivia,” and another, called “The 
People's Comfort,” belies its 
name throughout the journey. 
Even the drivers laughed when one 
day “Wait a Bit” bumped into 
“Why Worry.” 

Travelling overnight from St. 

Vincent, Princess Margaret is 
due to land in Barbados on Feb¬ 
ruary 9. 

To the east of the main volcanic 
Caribbean chain, and somewhat 
apart, Barbados is a real coral 
island. Only 166 square miles in 
area, little bigger than the county 
of Rutland, it. is nearly all sugar. 
You drive between miles of sugar 
cane as high as Devon hedges.- 

After sugar,'the most important 
industry of Barbados is catering 
for tourists. And small wonder, 
for outside the hurricane months— 
from August to November—the 
sailing is delightful, and the 
beaches are silvery strands 
bordered by coconut palms. St. 
James's on the eastern side of the 
island has so many wealthy men's 
winter houses that they call it the 
platinum coast. 

Many of the houses are built of 
coral. When freshly quarried, it 



Looking down on Ihe sprawling town and harbour of St. George’s, capital of Grenada 


can be cut into blocks with a hand 
saw, but after a few months of 
weathering the houses arc as stal¬ 
wart as if built of stone, and they 
mellow- to the golden colour that 
makes our own Cotsvvold villages 
so attractive. 

Barbados is the most British of 
the West Indies, for it is the only 
island never occupied by any other 
European power, and the Parlia¬ 
ment established in 1639 is the 
.second oldest in the British 
Empire. 

After the fall of Dunkirk when 
Britain was quite alone, some wag 
sent a telegram to Downing Street 
saying; “Carry on England. 
.Barbados is behind you.” But 
there was earnestness as well as a 
gay heart behind that gesture. — 

Shortly after five o'clock on 
Saturday afternoon (February 12) 
Princess Margaret will leave this 
little England and sail north-west 
in the Royal Yacht for ihe Lee- 
w-ard Islands. 

(The photographs on this page were 
taken by Miss Anne Bolt) 



The harbour police of Bridgetown, Barbados, look like sailers of Nelson’s tirn 



The cathedral at Kingstown, capital of St. Vincent 


A charming little church near the coast of Grenada 
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LET US KEEP 
OUR GUARDS 

Qne of our M.P.s wants to 
do away with the Horse 
Guards on sentry duty in 
Whitehall during the winter. 
The young guardsmen and the 
sleek handsome horses look so 
cold. Moreover, they guard 
nothing, he says, and no one 
stops to look at them as on a 
summer’s day, when, admit¬ 
tedly, they are a great attrac¬ 
tion to tourists. 

Well, it may not be very 
cosy in Whitehall on a bleak 
February day, but we have it 
on the authority of the Com¬ 
manding Officer of the House¬ 
hold Cavalry that on very cold 
days the guard is changed 
more often than at the usual 
hour. 

These sentries have been 
one of the great sights of Lon¬ 
don, summer and winter, ever 
since 1750, and no one has 
ever been any the worse for 
the duty. 

Certainly, Whitehall would 
look much colder without the 
still riders of the Horse 
Guards. To take away the 
Horse Guards, even in winter, 
would mean taking away part 
of the familiar, happy face of 
London itself. It would be like 
removing Big Ben, or Nelson 
from his column nearb#. 

The Horse Guards, of 
course, guard nothing—except 
a great tradition of a great 
regiment, and with it the spirit 
of a city that is two thousand 
years old. 


THE GIRL WHO 
HELPED 

'‘Thirteen-year-old Christine 
1 Perrott of the Girls’ Life 
Brigade has been lying in an iron 
lung in the Alexandra Hospital 
at Luton for nearly two years ; 
but when “ Brigade Week ” came 
round she was determined to do 
something to help. 

So she wrote a poem and sold 
copies of it to raise funds for the 
Brigade. But in order to write at 
all she had to hold the pencil 
between her teeth! 

Here is a lesson for those of us 
who are prone to say we cannot 
do something or other merely 
because it is inconvenient. 

To use a modern phrase. It 
makes you think. 


How to preserve 
children 

While on a visit to Hollywood 
vv film actor Richard Todd 
discovered this delightful recipe 
for preserving children. 

Take one large field, one half- 
dozen children, two or- three 
small dogs, a pinch of brook, and 
some pebbles. Mix the children 
and dogs well together, put them 
into the field, stirring constantly. 
Pour the brook over the pebbles, 
sprinkle the field with flowers, 
spread over all a deep blue sky 
and bake in the hot sun. When 
brown, remove and set to cool in 
a bathtub. 


The show is here 


Out and About 

T'he Great Northern Diver 
(mostly black) and the 
handsome yellowish Gannet are 
two of the finest sea birds, but 
you are not likely to see them 
away from the western coasts of 
Britain. The Great Northern 
Diver, which is only a winter 
visitor, does come to inland 
lakes, however, but the Gannet 
remains by the sea, preferring 
rocky islands off the coast. 

The Gannet’s biggest British 
colony is on St. Kilda, in the 
Outer Hebrides. Some fortunate 
observers may have seen this 
year’s arrivals flying in during 
January, and have heard their 
cry of “kerah, kerah.” 

Next month the Gannets begin 
egg laying. Like many of the 
ocean birds, each pair of 
Gannets have only one egg a 
year. This looks a dirty white, 
due to a layer of chalk over the 
shell, which is almost olive- 
green. The Great Northern 
Divers have two eggs, but only 
in the summer, after they have 
migrated. C. D. D. 

JUST AN IDEA 
As Dr. Johnson wrote: Know¬ 
ledge is more than equivalent to 
force. 




THEY SAY . .. 

A fully-educated person is 
one who understands the 
world of people and things in 
which he or she lives and can 
take a full, constructive part in 
the life of the community. 

Professor A. D. Ritchie, Edinburgh 

"XTever believe you can get a 
good hunk of meat there: 
They send all their best beef to 
England. , 

Sir Steuart Wilson, on his 
recent visit to South America 

TAdd, isn’t it, the odd people 
T V can make into per¬ 
sonalities? David Nixon 

TJ'xaminations are a necessary 
evil. I think as a nation 
we are much over-examined. It 
is not always the best students 
who pass and not always the 
worst who fail. 

Miss Hilda Cottens, Principal, 
Northern School of Music 

IVTy favourite audiences are 
schoolchildren. They are 
much more intelligent than 
adults. Sir Mortimer Wltceler 

A good Senator once told me 
^ that the definition of a 
gentleman was one who could 
play the bagpipes, but would not. 

Canadian Senator 


Oil HOMELAND 


Thatched roofs in the Devonshire 
village of Dittishain 


This jovial lady is summoning 
people to the Century Theatre, 
a mobile company of actors 
who take good plays to towns 
and villages where there is no 
theatre. Travelling with 30 
vehicles, they operate mostly 
in the Midlands. 

Think on These Things 

A teacher was speaking to her 
^ class about the love of God. 
On the wall of the room hung a 
picture of Jesus upon the Cross, 
and raising her eyes to it, she 
asked the children: “How do 
you know that God loves you?” 
Quickly came the answer: 
“Because Jesus died for us.” 

When we look at the Cross we 
recognise the supreme love of 
God, and know, too, that we 
must love Him. 

“He that dwelleth in love 
dwelleth in God, and God in 
him,” wrote St. John. O. R. C. 

BEFORE THE RAIN 

\A/e knew it would rain, for all 
v v the morn 

A spirit on slender ropes of mist 
Was lowering its golden buckets 
down 

Into the vapoury amethyst 

Of marshes and swamps and 
dismal fens— 

Scooping the dew that lay in the 
flowers. 

Dipping the jewels out of the 
sea, 

To sprinkle them over the land 
in showers. 

We knew it would rain, for the 
poplars showed 

The white of their leaves; the 
amber grain 

Shrunk in the wind; and the 
lightning now 

Is tangled in tremulous skeins 
of rain. Thomas Bailey Aldrich 


WORD QUIZ 

Can you say whether a, b or c is 
the correct meaning of the following 
five words? 

1. NARCOTIC 

a Inducing sleep 
b Introduced from abroad 
c Person suffering from a 
nervous disorder 

2. SAPIENT 

a Pretending to be wise 
b Very soapy 
c Flowing with sap 

3. SCRABBLE 

a Scrawl or scratch about 
b Disorderly crowd or mob 
c Talk incoherently 

4. NEGATION 

a Diplomatic minister’s offi¬ 
cial residence 

b Set of symbols used in 
music 
c Denying 

5. CLEAT 

a Clean and neat person 
b Clever cheat 
c Wedge 

Answers on pose 12 


Thirty Years Ago 

From the Children s Newspaper. 
February 14,1925 

TAr. Joseph Wright, who has 
• retired as a professor of 
languages at Oxford, taught him¬ 
self to read at 15 years, and 
never had an hour’s schooling. 

Tt is estimated that a single day’s 
A fog costs London £1,000,000. 

A man of 92 who lately died at 
^ Wintringham, Lincolnshire, 
had a photograph which Char¬ 
lotte Bronte gave him. 

jV[R. Cobham, a British airman 
A who flew to India a week 
or two ago, has gone to Dar¬ 
jeeling in the Himalayas to pre¬ 
pare for an air survey of Mount 
Everest. This should greatly help 
the climbers. , 
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Next Week’s 
Birthdays 

February 13 

John Hunter (1728-1793). The 
founder of modern scientific 
surgery, and a pioneer in 
pathology, 
physiology, 
anafomy and 
biology. A 
bust of him 
may be seen 
outside St. 
George's 
Hospital, 
at Hyde Park 
Corner, Lon¬ 
don, where he was chief surgeon. 
His wonderful collection of fos¬ 
sils, preserved in the Royal Col¬ 
lege of Surgeons, was largely- 
destroyed by bombing during the 
Second World War. 

February 14 

Israel Zangwill (1864-1926). 
Jewish author and philanthro¬ 
pist. An ardent Zionist, he 
worked unceasingly for the 
establishment of a Jewish 
National Home, but died more 
than twenty years before the 
State of Israel was established in 
1948. 

February 15 

Galilei Galileo (1564-1642). 
Italian astronomer and experi¬ 
mental philosopher. His work 
was hampered by the prejudices 
of his day, and he bitterly ex¬ 
claimed: “I believe there is no 
greater hatred in the world than 
that of ignorance for know¬ 
ledge.” 

February 16 

Sir Oliver Franks (1905). 
Philosopher, don, banker, and 
diplomat. In his recent broad¬ 
cast Reith Lectures he recalled 
his experiences as British ambas¬ 
sador to Washington and con¬ 
sidered the future of Britain as 
a great power. 

February 17 

Thomas Robert Malthus 
(1766-1834). Political economist. 
It was his Essay on Population 
which first compelled public 
opinion to face the problem of 
the world’s food resources. 

February 18 

Henry Hyde, Earl of Claren¬ 
don (1608-1674). Lord Chan¬ 
cellor of Eng¬ 
land. Wrote 
a fine history 
of the Civil 
War, and 
served the 
Stuarts with 
loyalty, in¬ 
tegrity — and 
heartbreak, for in 1667 King 
Charles banished him to France 
where he died. 

February 19 

David Garrick (1717-1779). 
An actor whose “ easy, familiar 
arid yet forcible style” did much 
to mould the style of English 
acting. Snobbery and conceit 
made him enemies, but he had 
many friends. Dr. Johnson, 
who was one of them, said his 
death “eclipsed the gaiety of 
nations.” 
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FISII CHARMER 


ormance on ice 


Yvon Jolin, who is barrel-jumping champion of Canada, clears 
a number of barrels in a contest at Grossinger, New York. 


DOOR OF PARADISE IN DANGER 


An ingenious method of catch¬ 
ing fish by smell is announced 
from America. The “Fish Charm,” 
as it is called, comprises a can with 
holes punched in it. This is 
lowered into the water, which be¬ 
comes impregnated with “a tanta¬ 
lising odour of combined organic 
and synthetic aromatics.” 

The fish (or so the inventors 
claim) simply swim into the can 
which can be used either from a 
boat, from a pier, or on. the river 
bank, and either in fresh water or 
salt water. Each can continues to 
give out its aroma for from three 
to six hours, depending upon water 
conditions. The price is about 10s. 
in English currency. 


TANKER’S GAS 
TURBINE 

The Shell tanker, Auris, in 
which the first sea-going gas-tur¬ 
bine was fitted in 1949 in place of 
one of her four diesel engines, is 
now to have a single 5500-h.p. gas- 
turbine to replace all her engines. 

The original gas-turbine has 
worked for 13,000 hours without 
mechanical fault. 


The famous bronze doors of the 
Baptistry in Florence, known to 
thousands of tourists, are being 
gradually destroyed by corrosion 
of their metal. 

They are among the most cele¬ 
brated works of art in the world 
and were set up in the 14th and 
15th centuries. 

The First Door was made in 
six years by Andrea Pisano and 
finished in 1336. The Second and 
Third Doors were created by the 
15th-century sculptor Lorenzo 
Ghiberti and show Old and New 
Testament scenes. They took 
nearly 50 years to make. It is the 
Third Door which was pronounced 
by Michael Angelo so beautiful 
that it was worthy to form the 
Door of Paradise, hence its name. 

Part of the present trouble 
comes from the gilding technique 
used by the original artists and 
part from the restoration work 
done down the centuries. Experts 
declare that a protective coat of 


varnish would only make the con¬ 
dition of the gilding worse and 
there is a limit to the amount of 
restoration that can now be done 
to the gold coating of the doors. 

It seems that the only way of 
saving them is either by sealing 
them under glass or removing 
them to a museum. 


HUSH HELICOPTER 

Helicopters using the London 
South Bank landing site, in 
London may soon be fitted with 
silencers. . Tests carried out 
with a Westland Whirlwind 
machine have shown that noise 
could be considerably reduced. 

Most of the complaints about 
the noise have come from the ad¬ 
joining County Hall, and the 
Houses of Parliament across the 
river. And they will increase un¬ 
less something is done soon, for 
B E A plan to open a helicopter 
service between London Airport 
and the South Bank in the Spring. 


NEW BIBLE COMES TO BRITAIN 


A new translation of the Old 
Testament comes to Britain this 
month. 

Dr. Charles Muses of Columbia 
University, New York, has for 
years been diligently translating 
into English this ancient Bible 
which is the Old Testament ren¬ 
dered into Greek. 

Its story begins in the third cen¬ 
tury before Christ when a message 
was one day sent from the Royal 
Librarian of Alexandria to the 
High Priest of Jerusalem. The 
great Alexandria Library wished 
to have a translation of the 
Jewish Law, Prophets and Writ¬ 
ings, for the fame of the Jewish 
books (which today we call the 
Old Testament) had gone round 
the Mediterranean. 

The translation had to be done 
in Greek so the High Priest sent 
70 of his best scholars to 
Alexandria with a copy of the 
Laws written in letters of gold on 
skins of parchment. They were at 
once sent to live on the island of 
Pharos to make their translation in 
peace. What they did was given 
the name Septuagint, meaning 70. 

In the Greek-speaking world of 
the Mediterranean lands this trans¬ 
lation of the Old Testament had 


great infiuence, almost as wide¬ 
spread as the infiuence of the 
English Bible in modern times. All 
through the cities of Greece and 
Rome this translation of the 
Jewish writings was respected and 
read. - 

This'was the “Bible” which 
early Christians read and to which 
they added the New Testament to 
i make the Bible we know today, 
i There are many differences be- 
■ tween this version of the Old 
j Testament and our own because 
; our Bible was translated direct 
I from the original Hebrew, 
j The old Bible which comes alive 
| again, with paragraphs instead of 
j solid pages of type, will be a com- 
| panion for many Bible lovers. 


HER GIFT FROM THE QUEEN 

Fifteen-year-old Diana Baker is 
a proud girl; she has been to 
Sandringham House to receive a 
Bible from the Queen. 

The presentation is made every 
year to the pupil living on the 
Sandringham estate, and attend¬ 
ing Dersingham Modern Second¬ 
ary School, who is most proficient 
in religious knowledge. 


KNOW WHAT YOU SEE 


The second of a new series of 
articles on familiar and sometimes 
unfamiliar objects and landmarks 
which yon may see as yon travel 
in your own countryside. 

2. Quintains 

A popular sport of village' 
greens up to the 18th century was 
tilting at the quintain, and you 
may still see a quintain in a few 
of the older villages. 

Originally it was simply a 
military device for giving a 
mounted soldier practice with his 
lance; later it developed into a 
game of skill. 

At one end of the cross-post was 
a broad board, and at the other 
a sand-bag was suspended. Riders 
had to gallop with a lance at the 
board, then pass swiftly on before 
the bag sw ung round on its swivel 
and knocked them off. It was a 
big thrill for the crowd, but not 
always such fun for the com¬ 
petitor, for the horseman whose 
tilt was not finely judged almost 
to a split second stood a fair 
chance of getting a nasty blow. 



Shakespeare and Ben Jonson 
both referred to this sport. 

One of the few quintains still 
actually standing on their original 
sites (although the instrument 
itself has, of course, been renewed) 
is the one pictured here—on the 
village green at Offhani, in Kent. 

M. T. 


CN STAMP ALBUM—A feature of interest to all young collectors (7) 


ANNIVERSARY 
FEB !!, 1929 
THE LATERAL 
AGREEMENT 

Signed by 
POPE PIUS A/ 

and 

MUSSOLINI 


UNDER THIS TREATY 
THE VATICAN CITY BECAME INDEPENDENT 
OF ITALY, THUS ENDING A CENTURIES-OLD 
FEUD BETWEEN CHURCH AN0 STATE. THE 
VATICAN ISSUED ITS FIRST STAMP A FEW 
MONTHS LATER AND THIS IS ONE OF THE 
MANY HANDSOME DESIGNS ISSUED SINCE. 

THE PORTRAIT IS OF LOYOLA. 




IS THE 7 KOPEK OF RUSSIA 
ISSUED IN 1883. 

THE OTHER WAS ISSUED BY FINLAND 
IN 1891 WHEN UNDER RUSSIAN RULE. 
The difference in design is the 
ring of tiny circles 
Ground the centrepiece. 


STAMP WITH A STORY 



The COELACANTH. 


THE MOST PRIMITIVE 
FISH YET DISCOVERED 
IS PICTURED ON THE 
LATEST ISSUE FROM THE 
COMORO ISLANDS, 

A FRENCH COLONY ON THE 
EAST COAST OF AFRICA. 



This stamp comes from: 

BULGARIA, HUNGARY 
orYUGO-SLAVIA 

Answer next week 

Answer to last or/cc/A 
weeks puzzle t\UOjlM 
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Steps to "Sporting Fame 


John Hewie 



About 25 years ago, 
an England Soccer 
team, led by Jimmy 
Seed, toured South 
Africa. Mr. Seed, 
now manager, of 
Charlton Athletic, 
has a South 'African 
“colony” under 
him, aniong them 
being John Hewie. 


John can play well anywhere, 
but his best position is full¬ 
back. As a boy he was not 
sufficiently interested in 
Soccer to want to go on with 
it after leaving school, but 
Was persuaded to continue. 
Ifc was doing well for a club 
named'Arcadia when he had 
‘ a telephone message which 
was to change his life. 


John's full-back partner was 
Norman Neilson, whom Mr. 
Seed had gone to South 
Africa to watch in a Currie 
Cup match. Hewie did not 
have a good match. He 
was surprised, therefore, when 
he heard that the Charlton 
chief would like to see him. 
A week J a ter Hewie was on 
his way to England. 


He found English football 
much too fast for him at 
first, but Charlton developed 
him through their “ A ” 
team and then tbc reserves. 
In 1S|51 he was promoted to 
the League XI against Ports¬ 
mouth and raised a cheer 
from the crowd l)y kicking 
the ball off the line when a 
goal seemed certain. 


BASLE’S CARNIVAL OF THE DRUMS 


SISTER TO SAMOAN 
BABIES 

Thanks to the New Zealand 
Government's training scheme, 
Marie Kuresa was able to leave 
her native Samoa to study nursing 
in the Dominion. * 

Returning as a fully trained 
nurse' she soon set about organis¬ 
ing the baby welfare side of the 
hospital at Apia, the chief'town of 
the island. 

“When the children are ad¬ 
mitted to hospital,” says Sister 
Marie, “we find that without their 
mothers the babies fret and lie or 
sit taking no notice of anything. 
They refuse all foods, and cry 
when given attention. They lose 
weight very quickly. Therefore we 
find it a great help if the mothers 
stop in hospital for a few days, 
then gradually stay away until the 
visits are only once a fortnight. 

MOTHERLY LOVE 

“During that time, the child is 
receiving alb the good food, clean 
clothing, and as much motherly 
love as we can give to such a big 
number with our limited staff. 

' “Baby begins to feel secure and 
comfortable, and almost over¬ 
night weight begins to rise:” 

Sister Kuresa is the first to admit 
the debt she owes to the Nevv Zea¬ 
land doctors and nurses who laid 
the foundations on which she is 
now building. And the people of 
the territory, for their part, are 
proud of Marie Kuresa. 



WILL TO WIN 


Rex van der Vyver of Johannes¬ 
burg has been paralysed since 
birth; but he has studied painting 
and recently exhibited 30 pastels 
which drew tlae highest com¬ 
mendation from the Administrator 
of the Transvaal, Dr. William 
iNicol. 

Rex, who is 17, did much of his 
painting on his back, and Dr. 
Nicol said that it is amazing that 
anyone with such a handicap 
should be capable of such fine 
work. 

Rex also had the tenacity to 
■achieve success. 


Thousands of people pass 
through the Swiss frontier city of 
Basle on theiriway to summer holi¬ 
day or 'winter sports. But they 
do not often stay .there and. this is 
a pity, especially in the middle of 
February when the great drum 
carnival is held. ' The carnival 
takes place on the middle' Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday of Feb¬ 
ruary, but for four, weeks before 
this the sound of drumming can 
be heard all over the city. 

QUIET PRACTICE 

This Basle drumming is in a 
class by itself—there is nothing 
quite like it anywhere else in the 
world. There are nearly 30 “drum 
academies ” where boys over the 
age of eight, and grown-ups, too, 
take courses. They have to prac¬ 
tise all the year round but, except 
for the month before the carnival, 
it has to be done on felt pads, for 
the sake of the rest of the popula¬ 
tion. 

In the’early hours of Monday 
morning thousands of people 
gather in the market square in 
front of the lovely old painted 
town hall. As the clock strikes 


four all the lights suddenly go out 
and the distant sound of drum and 
fife is heard. From the side streets 
'converging on the market square 
come the drumming clubs, all 
beating the famous tattoo. 

All the drummers and fifers are 
masked and wear fancy dress, and 
in each group there arc four men 
carrying an enormous lantern on 
which are painted amusing scenes 
of events which have happened in 
Basle*during the past year.- No 
other lights are allowed and this 
makes the ■ carnival particularly 
interesting because one is able to 
see just how things looked in the 
days when lanterns were the only 
lights people had. 

I.tCTITS UP 

It is a whole hour befoTc the 
drummers and fifers have all 
assembled in the market square 
and have finished the famous 
tattoo. Then, as the clock strikes 
five, the city's lights are switched 
on again and everyone disappears 
into the side streets. But no one 
goes home—every cafe and 
restaurant in Basle is open from 
five o’clock onwards to serve 


special thick, brown flour soup 
and onion, flan. 

T he afternoon is a holiday and 
until seven o'clock in the evening 
the drummers carry their unlighted 
lanterns through the streets. Any¬ 
one is likely to be stopped by the 
drummers and throughout the 
three days of .carnival'it is an un¬ 
written law that anybody may say 
anything he chooses to anybody 
else. 

SANDWICH-BOARD PARADE 

On Tuesday evening Masked 
Balls are held and there is a won¬ 
derful exhibition of the great 
carnival lanterns in‘ the Busier 
Halle. The drummers parade again 
on Wednesday afternoon and in 
the evening, instead of lanterns, 
they carry huge sandwich-boards 
decorated with all kinds of amus¬ 
ing poems and cartoons. 

There is one enormous final 
Masked Ball on Wednesday even¬ 
ing when prizes are awarded to 
those who have produced the most 
artistic and original lanterns and 
•sandwich-boards. 

Then, oh Thursday, Basle goes 
back to work—for another year. 
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CLASH OF TOWN AND 
GOWN 

A fight between Oxford towns¬ 
men and University students, 600 
years ago, will be recalled there 
on February 10, when the Free¬ 
dom of the City is to be conferred 
on the Vice-Chancellor of - the 
University. - 

“Town and gown” quarrels 
between citizens and under¬ 
graduates were frequent in 
medieval Oxford, and on February 
10, 1355, two students in a dis¬ 
pute with the landlord of an inn, 
started a riot. Church bells were 
rung to give the alarm to both 
sides, weapons were seized, and in 
the ensuing street battle, a number 
of the scholars were killed. 

PENNY CN TnE ALTAR 

A lasting punishment was 
ordained for the townsmen. Feb¬ 
ruary 10 was the day of St. 
Scholastica (sister of St. Benedict), 
and on that date every year the 
mayor of Oxford, the bailiffs, and 
60 burgesses had to attend a 
special memorial service for the 
dead undergraduates, and each 
placed a penny on the altar for the 
poorer scholars. The St. Scholas- 
tica's Day penance was not 
abolished by the University until 
1825. 

Now it is to be marked in a 
peaceful and friendly manner. Yet 
one Oxford alderman has pro¬ 
tested against the choice of St. 
Scholastica's Day, of all days, for 
conferring the Freedom of Oxford 
on the University's Vice- 
Chancellor. 


NEAR THING FOR THE 
GULLS 

Two ploughmen working in the 
fields near Wells, Norfolk, saved 
the lives of three birds which were 
imperilled in a most unusual way. 
They were gulls, following the 
plough in search of grubs and 
worms. 

Desperately hungry during the 
cold weather, they darted too 
close to the ploughshare and were 
buried alive. The kindly plough¬ 
men dug them out, none the worse 
for their adventure. 


THE INVISIBLE MAN—new picture-version of H. G. Wells’s scientific fantasy (4) 



Marvel the trump gave a yelp of terror as an un- As Marvel was'marched up the village street 
.seen hand grasped his neck. The voice said to the voice vat his car told him lie was to wait 
■him : “ Help mo. and I will do great things for outside a window at the inn, and a bundle of 
you. An invisible man is a man of power. But . clothes and books would be handed out to him. 
if you betray me . . Marvel was panic- The unseen speaker explained that while he 
stricken. “I don’t want to betray you,” he was naked no one could catch him, but he 
•whimpered. Obeying liis weird master’s orders, would soon be spotted if he carried anything, 
.he walked to the village, with the hand he could “ If you try' to give me the slip,” he Warned 
.feel but could not see gripping his shoulder.' Marvel, “: I’ll kill you 1 You cannot escape me.” 



Meanwhile, at the inn, Dr. Cuss and the Vicar ‘‘Since when did you learn to pry into an 
were examining the notebooks of the mysterious investigator’s private memoranda ? ’’ demanded 
visitor. “ Some very strange things have been the voice. Then the poker leapt up from the fire- 
happening here,” said the Vicar. “ I cannot, place and hovered about their heads/ “ Where 
of course, believe in this absurd invisibility arc my clothes?” asked the voice, “ I see 
story.” Then the door closed - and the key they’re gone.” Then it ordered them to take off 
turned in the lock. They both felt a sudden their clothes and make them into a bundle in the 
pressure on their necks. “Don’t move,” tablecloth. “Disgraceful 1” cried Dr. Cuss, 
whispered a voice, “ of I’ll brain' you both ! ” The suspended poker whirled nearer to his nose. 


What will be the outcome of this undignified situation? See next week’s instalment 
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Follow the fortunes of the Radio schoolboy 

OUR FRIEND 
JENNINGS 

By Anthony Buckeridge 


Jennings and Darbishirc write 
for some stamps on approval and, 
imagining that they are a free gift, 
give many of them away. When they 
discover their mistake they try to 
recover the stamps and find one 
which they assume to be a Penny 
Black in Bromwich major’s desk. 

8. The Penny Black 

’C'or some seconds Jennings and 
x Darbishire stood staring at 
their unexpected find in awe and 
wonder. And the harder they 
stared the more certain they be¬ 
came that they had stumbled upon 
a specimen renowned for its rarity 
in stamp-collecting circles. For the 
discovery bore the head of Queen 
Victoria and the words “Postage 
One Penny” . . . And it was 
black. 

“I wonder how much it’s 
worth,” Darbishire breathed in 
reverent tones. 

“Pounds and pounds, I expect,” 
said Jennings airily. “We can 
easily look it up in the catalogue. 
We’ll have to sell it, of course, so 
we can pay for the approval sheet 
out of the proceeds.” 

Darbishire felt a qualm of con¬ 
science. “ But it’s not ours to sell. 
We gave it to Bromo.” 

“Ah, but that was before we 
knew it was priceless,” Jennings 
argued. “Besides, he just said we 
could have it back, didn’t lie?” 

“M’yes, but all the same-” 

“Well, there you arc then. We 
can easily give Bromo a piece of 
cake, or something, as his share of 
the ten pounds—or whatever the 
thing’s worth.” 

Prospective customer 

“Ten pounds!” Darbishirc 
echoed, in tones of flabbergasted 
amazement. 

“Well, say ten shillings then,” 
Jennings conceded. “Perhaps we 
could sell it to Venables. He’s 
pretty keen on collecting rare and 
antique specimens.” 

They went to bed that night con¬ 
fident that their stamp-dealing 
troubles were over. And the next 
morning Darbishire received a 
further smile from fortune when 


the eagerly-awaited false mous¬ 
tache arrived by the first post, and 
was handed to him at the breakfast 
table. As soon as the meal was 
over he hurried along to the wash¬ 
basins to admire his changed 
appearance in front of the mirror. 

The result was less startling 
than the advertisement had led him 
to suppose. None of his friends 
would have had any difficulty in 
penetrating his disguise. “Darbi¬ 
shire wearing a walrus,” they 



Jennings bared his teeth in a 
sinister snarl 


would have replied promptly, if 
asked to identify the mysterious 
stranger whose haughty features 
were reflected in the mirror. 

The disguise might have looked 
more convincing if only Darbi¬ 
shirc had had some spirit gum with 
which to hold it in place; but as 
this was lacking he was obliged to 
curl his upper lip and pucker the 
tip of his nose to prevent the 
appendage from dropping off into 
the washbasin. -He tried unsuccess¬ 
fully to stick it on with soap, and 
he was screwing up his face in a 
further attempt to master the 
knack when Jennings burst into 
the room. 

“I’ve looked up that stamp, 

Darbi, and it says that if-He 

broke off and stared at his friend 
in surprise. “What are you mak¬ 
ing gruesome faces at yourself in 
the mirror for?” he demanded. 



Darbishire held out the soap- 
smeared object for his friend’s in¬ 
spection. “The stupid people 
haven't sent me anything to stick 
it on with,” he complained. “We’ll 
have to find something before we 
can use it in the play, or it'll come 
bouncing down whenever I speak.” 

“Let’s see what 1 look like,” said 
Jennings. He turned to the mirror 
pouting, frowning, and baring his 
teeth in a sinister snarl in his 
efforts to keep the disguise in 
place. “It’ll stay up if you breathe 
in hard like a vacuum cleaner,” he 
announced at length. “Try doing 
it like this.” 

By way of demonstration he in¬ 
haled deeply, causing the prickly 
tufts of crepe hair to flutter like 
a holly bush in a stiff breeze. For 
some seconds the moustache clung 
to his upper lip, while Jennings 
grew redder and redder in the 
face; until, with a sound like a 
punctured football, he let out his 
pent-up breath and blew the flimsy 
object to the far side of the room. 

Business first 

“Try rubber solution,” he ad¬ 
vised, as Darbishirc grovelled on 
hands and knees to retrieve his 
precious possession. “You can 
easily borrow a tube from some¬ 
body's saddle-bag in the bike 
shed.” 

“Yes, but what if——” 

“Never mind about it now any¬ 
way. Let’s get this Penny Black 
business straightened out first.” 

“Righto, then. Have you found 
out .what it’s worth?” 

“Well, not exactly. The cata¬ 
logue says it depends what sort of 
condition it’s in,” Jennings ex¬ 
plained. “Still, we don't want to 
make a profit on it, so 1 vote we 
offer it to Venables for five 
shillings—that'll just pay for out- 
approval sheet nicely.” 

There was not much time left 
before school, so the deal was 
postponed until morning break. 
Then Jennings gulped down his 
milk and biscuits and hurried out 
on to the quad where he had 
arranged to meet Darbishire. 

There was no sign of his friend, 
and Jennings decided not to wait 
as he had already spotted Venables 
and was anxious to get down to 
business. 

Bargain offer 

“I say. I've got something jolly 
rare to show you,” Jennings began 
as he trotted up to his prospective 
client. “Would you be willing to 
give me five shillings for a genuine 
1840-something Queen Victoria 
Penny Black—one of the first 
stamps ever issued?” 

Venables hooted in derision. 
“You haven't got a Penny Black!” 

“I wizard well have! It was in 
that free packet I sent fori Do 
you want to buy it?” 

“I do if it's genuine,” said 
Venables eagerly. “Let's have a 
look, and I’ll soon tell you.” 

Jennings dug deeply into his 
trouser pocket and produced a 
black penny stamp bearing the 
head of Queen Victoria. 

Venables, the keen collector, 
was appalled at this act of van¬ 
dalism. “For goodbess’ sake, Jen¬ 
nings, you must be stark raving 
crackers!” he cried. “You 
shouldn't carry rare stamps about 
in your pocket, all mixed up with 
junk and stuff. You mustn't even 
Cotilimifti oh pj»ge 31 




lOQ Hampers of 
Fry’s 

Chocolates! 



in FRY’S MEW 
'TRIP- TO- THE-/ROOM’ 

COMPETITION—pius 
1,500 Additional Prizes! 

Hurry! Enter Fry’s new Competi¬ 
tion for boys and girls—and win one 
of the bumper hampers of Fry’s 
Chocolates! There are also 1,500 ad¬ 
ditional prizes! And there’s a thril¬ 
ling new ‘Space game’ for all who 
enter! This is what you have to do:— 
either (a) draw what you think a 
spaceship looks like, and colour it; 
or (b) write in your own way what you wotdd see on a journey to 
the moon. 

On the top right hand corner, print your full name, age ar.d ad¬ 
dress in block capitals. Attach two wrappers from any of Fry’s 
Chocolate Bars, and post in a sealed envelope (2]d. stamp) to 
Fry’s Competition, Dept.l DX, Somerdale, Bristol. 

Prizes will be awarded according to age. Entries restricted to Gt. Britain 
and Northern Ireland. 

f-fURHV ! Closing date 23rd April 


FREE — New 

‘Space Gams’ for 
ever y entrant! 

in full colour, size 14" x II", com¬ 
plete with space-ships and spinner. 


JILL ACTS IN TIME 


WAWfD AWAY }^ 


(ICOKJIU. THP BRIOOSK 



UNBREAKABLE GLASS 
IN CHROME OR GOLDEN 
-FINISH 

At leading jewellers 
everywhere 

36/9 to 5 Gns. 

Jewelled models from 5?i& ~ ENGLISH IVIADE 
UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED 

Write for free full colour catalogue ar.d name and 

address of nearest retailer to Louis Newmark Ltd., Parley Way. Croydon 
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J. GORDON’S AMAZING OFFER ! 


At a fraction of its usual price this set will be sent to all those requesting our fine 
Approvals, and enclosing ONLY A gd. POSTAL ORDER ! NO POSTAGE REQUIRED ! 

J. GORDON (CN9) 14 PROSPECT ROAD, SURBITON, SURREY 


Grand 

S*'' r Free offer 

of beautiful 
Flowers of San 
Marino. These five 
stamps radiate exquisite 
beauty and colour and should be 
in evere collector’s album. This fine 
Free gift packet can be yours today—just 
send 3 d. postage and request our world- 
famous Approvals and illustrated price list. 

DO IT NOW BEFORE YOU FORGET. 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND, LTD. (CN), W EST KIRBY, WIRRAL. 



r LUFTHANSA PACKET FREE 

ABSOLUTELY FREE. To all who want to see a 
Selection of Windsor Stamps On Approval 
we will send absolutely free this marvellous 
packet containing Germany (“ Lufthansa M aero¬ 
plane stamp of 1936) ; Hungary (famous composer 
Franz Liszt) ; Turkey (Kemal Ataturk) ; Czecho¬ 
slovakia (Newspaper stamp showing Newspaper 
Seller) ; Australia (large old) ; Spain ( Dictator 
General Franco); Travancore (queer Indian Native 
State stamp) ; Denmark (King Christian) ; India; 
and in addition unusual Holland. 

To get them all just write for Lufthansa Packet 
Free and they will be sent with a Selection of Windsor Stamps On 
Approval. Please send 2£d. stamp for posting to you. 

WINDSOR STAMP CO. (Dept. CN), UCKFIELD, SUSSEX 



Wright’s Famous QUEENS Pkt. EPEE 

-— — - ■ r -a a stamps as ■ ■■■■»■ 



•4 STAMPS AS 
1 U ILLUSTRATED 


Sent Free to all asking to 
see our famous “QUALITY” 
Approvals. Send 3d. 
(Abroad 6d.) for our post¬ 
age and lists. .(Without 
Approvals price 1/3.) IF 
you wish you may, join 
. “THE CODE STAMP CLUB," 
J Year’s Sub. If-. You receive 
' Badge, Membership Card 
listing fine Gifts. Approvals 
■<ent monthly. Please state 
if Adult. (Monthly selec¬ 
tions a speciality.) Postal 
l Sec. Est. 1897. 


WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP (Dept. 8), 29 & 31 Palace Street, CANTERBURY, Kent 


FREE ! New FLOWER COLLECTION! 


10 


* FLOWER 

STAMPS 


including high value Hungary, j 
etc., as shown, plus other super y 
stamps from many countries. 

■At Don't miss this new flower 
gift; SENT ABSOLUTELY 
FREE to all genuine collectors 
asking to see our STERLING 
DISCOUNT APPROVALS 
who enclose 2 id. postage. 


Qtawtfi 

(Dept. CN6), Lancing, Sussex L. 


• UICK ACTION 

EIESC0PE 




tone cm 


t'/miNser^ 

MAGNETIC COMPASS 

See this telescope in action. Up ia a flash 
with special single draw that cuts down 
focusing time. You have tho object you 
wish to view at close quarters in a split 
second. Boy Scouts, Hikers. Cyclists, etc., 
like this useful telescope because let into 
the body there is an accurate compass 
which gives you bearing of view. The price 
of this absolutely super bumper bargain, 
2/6 only, plus 6d..post, etc. NO MORE 
TO PAY. Black grained body with nickel 
finish. A really wonderful bargain. 

Free Lists Binoculars. Tents. Watches, 


HM BLUE 

GABARDINE 


Also in Brown 

For treacherous _ 

Winter. This Pest 
school trench 
coat style, double 
breasted, proofed and 
liued throughout. Sent 
for 5/-. Bal. 7 mthly. 
pay'ts. 5/-, 1 of 4/-. 

Cash price 39/11, 
sizes 22-24. Sizes 26 
to 32, 51- extra. 34 
to 42 10/- ex. TEEMS larger sizes pro rata. 
Marqif.’es. Cameras. Tarpaulins. TERMS. 



HEADQUAFTER 8t GENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD. (Dept. CN/7), 196-200 Cold- 
harbour Lane, Loughborough Junction, London, S.E.5. Open all Sat. 1 p.m. Wed. 


SPORTS SHORTS 


At Dublin on Saturday Ireland 
meet England in the Rugby 
international championship. No 
English team has won in Dublin 
since 1938, although the last match 
in Ireland, in 1953, ended all¬ 
square. Of the previous matches 
between the two countries, England 
have won 40, Ireland 22, and four 
have been drawn. 

Ungland and Ireland also clash 
at badminton in Dublin next 
Thursday (February 17). The 
English players will remain in 
Ireland for the Irish champion¬ 
ships that follow later in the week. 

Qver 100,000 spectators arc 
expected to attend the Hol- 
menkollen ski-jumping competi¬ 
tions to be held at Oslo, Norway, 
between February 27 and March 6 . 

When the first ever London 
Schoolboys’ foils champion¬ 
ships were held at St. Paul’s 
School, London, recently, 14-year- 
old Anthony Jenkins, of Brent¬ 
wood Grammar School, won the 
junior title. He had been fencing 
for only six months prior to the 
championships. The senior cham¬ 
pionship was won by M. A. 
Coulson, of St. Paul's School, 
who was closely followed by two 
of his school mates. 


It looks easy 



Brighton’s Patricia Ann Edwards, 
aged eleven, training at the 
Streatham Ice Rink for the 
Junior Championship in March. 

Oliver Paul, of the Battersea 
B.C., has been chosen as 
England's lightweight representa¬ 
tive for the boxing match with 
Ireland, at the Royal Albert Hall 
this week (Feb. 9). This is the first 
international honour for this native 
of Lagos, West Africa, whose real 
name is Oily Abidopu, and who is 
one of the few boxers from his 
country to remain an amateur. He 
works as a barge builder on the 
Thames at Putney. 

q/HtRTEEN- year-old twins John 
and Frank Thomas are play¬ 
ing a big part in Swansea School¬ 
boys’ progress in the English 
Shield Soccer competition. John 
scored the goal that eliminated 
Reading Boys in the fifth round. 
But the twins’ finest performance 
was against Mountain Ash in the 
earlier stages of the competition, 
when they scored ten goals 
between them for their team to 
win 14-1. 


The Thames Valley Harriers are 
staging a full programme of 
field events at Alperton on Satur¬ 
day, as part of an intensive winter 
athletics ..training schedule. The 
meeting will take place regardless 
of the weather. 


Thrills ahead 



Skiers in the sledge that takes 
them to the summit of Chamos- 
saire, Switzerland. 


Y\T RITIN0 > n New Future (pub¬ 
lished by The Economic 
League) Christopher Chataway 
has this advice to give to young 
runners: 

1. To be a runner you must be 
able to enjoy your running and 
training. 

2. Your training must be regular 
and hard. 

3. The most rewarding mode of 
training for middle and long-dis¬ 
tance runners is “interval run¬ 
ning.” By this method, a five- 
minute mile is run in say, ten 
separate laps of a quarter-mile in 
80 seconds, with a quarter-mile of 
jogging in between. As the runner 
gets fitter the speed of his laps' is 
increased until at last he finds him¬ 
self running at competition pace. 


THE UMBRELLA FIELD 

The Test Matches have pro¬ 
duced several references to “the 
umbrella field ”—men packed be¬ 
hind the wicket to cut off shots 
down the gully or to leg. Micky 
Roper, a former New South 
Wales fast bowler, has recently 
told the origin of'this particular 
field. 

The idea was born in 1943 in 
London, and Keith Carmody, 
cricket captain of Western Aus¬ 
tralia, was its author. With him, 
were Keith Miller, Stan Sismey (a 
N.S.W. wicket-keeper), and Micky 
Roper—all, at the time, members 
of the Royal Australian Air Force 
cricket team in England. 

Keith Carmody said that in his 
opinion the accepted placing of 
fieldsmen for fast bowling enabled 
batsmen to get easy and safe runs 
off balls outside, the off stump, 
particularly by pushing them down 
the gully. A few days later, Car- 
mody’s plan was tried out in a 
match between the R.A.A.F and 
Sir Pelham Warner's XI. The 
scheme proved a success. 

From then on, this field setting 
became a regular feature of the 
R.A.A.F. and afterwards Aus¬ 
tralian cricket. Now it is accepted 
throughout the world as the best 
field for really fast bowlers. 
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We will give oyer 

100,000 STAMPS 
FREE 

this mpnth. Have you had your share? 
Write today for your parcel of 200 stamps 
which will be.sent ABSOLUTELY FREE 
to everyone who sends a 2^d. stamp and 
asks to see our discount Approvals. Take 
advantage of this offer now and increase 
the size and value of your collection. 

P. OWEN (GNI) 

Heysoms Ave., Greenbank, 
Northwich, Cheshire 


fcST— -CUT-OUT-1 

<1 FREE! ! 

"j 15 AIRMAIL STAMPS □ j 

25 ANIMALS & BIRDS □ 

100 WHOLE WORLD □ 

|g 9 TRIANGULAR STAMPS’ □ o 
Q g 20 QUEEN ELIZABETH □ H 

go STAMP ALBUM □ ' § 

Wpj Just put a cross by tho gift you would. H 
like aud it. will bo scut ABSOLUTELY I 
So FREE OF CHARGE together with ! 
rtj Approvals. (We can only afford to ] 
S give one free gift per person but • 
additional items can bo purchased at | 
|3L 8d. each or 3/- tho lot. Money back 1 
O” guarantee.) . I 

BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO. I 
og (Dept. M5I), BRIDGNORTH j 

STAMP PACKETSOFQUAlTtY 

(All Different) 


50 

Australia 

2/- 

100 

China 

1/3 

25 

Ceylon 

1/8 

25 

Colombia . 

1/- 

25 

Hong Kong 

3/- 

100 

Croatia 

6/- 

100 

India, 

31- 

100 

Denmark 

2/- 

25 

Iraq 

1 /- 

25 

Ecuador 

1/3 

25 

Jama tea 

2 6 

100 

French Cols 

3/6 

25 

Malaya 

1/6 

500 

Germany 

10/6 

25 

Malta 

2/6 

25 

Guatemala 

1/9 

50 

New Zealand 2/6 

40 

Hitler Heads 1/6 

25 

Pakistan 

1/3 

100 

Holland 

1/9 

50 

S. Africa 

2'3 

200 

Hungary 

31- 

25 

S. w. Africa 

31- 

•25 

Iceland 

3/6 

100 

Ausrria 

1/6 

100 

Italy 

1/6 

100 

Belgium 

1/3 

50 

Mexico 

2/3 

50 

Bulgaria 

1/6 

25 

Philippines 

1/6 

25 

Algeria 

1/* 

100 

PortugaL 

3/- 


Postage 2id. extra. 


Illustrated February Price List of sets 
ami singles sent on receipt of stamped, 
addressed envelope. The finest price list in 
the trade 


H. H. G. VORLEY 

35 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1 

pnpP GIANT PORTRAIT OF 

rlfPE PRINCE RAWER 

in full dress uniform. Pull set of Five 
Canadian Q. Elizabeth Portraits, 
and 25 different stamps old and new. all 
Free. Just ask ro sec our DISCOUNT 
PICTORIAL APPROVALS, enclose 2jd. 
stamp for postage. 


W. BAKER, C.N.l, 

24 Side, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 1. 



Well saved! 


The ow'ner of this puppy will be feel¬ 
ing grateful... and we too are very 
grateful to the many of you who save 
up and help us at the N.S.P.C.C. to 
help the children who aren’t proper¬ 
ly cared for. Have you joined the 
League of Pity (the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Branch of the N.S.P.C.C.)? It’s well 
worth beinga member—every penny 
yousaveishelpinganotherboyorgirl. 

HOW TO JOIN: Save up 2/6 and send it with 
the form below, which you should cut out 
end fill in. The League then sends you your 
Blue Bird Membership Badge and, on loan, 
a Blue Egg in which to put yoar League 
savings. 

SEND YOURCOUPON NOW 

To The League of Pity , victory house, Lei¬ 
cester square, London, w.c.2. Please enrol 
ms as a Member. I enclose P.O.for 2J6 

NAME.... 

ADDRESS.. 


PLEASE USE BLOCK CAPITALS_a 
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I GIANT RUSSIANS I 
if RARE GREENLAND! 


ALSO 

GIANT GERMANS 
FREE 


4 to all asking to see our World * 
Famous Discount Approvals and J 
sending 3d.postage for Free Gift, ie 

* GOVSTAMPCO (CN 5) * 

* 11 CLARENDON STREET, COVENTRY * 


TRIANGLES 

PLUS 

3 MAGNIFIER (&) 

PLUS 

STAMP WALLET 


AND MINT STAMPS FROM 
SEYCHELLES & GRENADA 

to all requesting Approvals 
and enclosing 2)d. postage 

J. E. & M. A. POWELL (CN) 
89 CRAIGDALE ROAD, 
HORNCHURCH, ESSEX 


FREE 


STAMPS ON APPROVAL 

1. Br. COLS, (many mint including 
LATEST IS3UKS). 

2. GREAT BRITAIN. 

3. IJ.S.A. 

Send for the selection which Interests TOUI 
1'IIOMI‘T and INDIVIDUAL attention. 

-POST PULE- 

LOOSE LEAF ALBUMS from le/o. Catalogues 
and .all accessories. 

BENNETT (C), 

44 Darrel Road, Retford, Notts. 


3TRIANGIJLARS3 

and 50 OTHER 1? R Y? T? 
STAMPS f It Hi H. 

Yes, Sir, we _ will send them FREE to 
everyone os-king to gee our Approvals 
and Fending us a 2)d. stump. 

HATTSTAMPS (T), 

5 HOME ROAD, LONDON, S.’.V.ll. 

TO! " 

MONACO 
1952 

2 F 

WORLD 
FOOTBALL' 

DIAMOND 
DIAMOND & TRIANGLE PKT. FREE 

MONACO World Football diamond, 
MONACO Helicopter triangle and 33 
other desirable stamps free. Send 2Ad. 
postage and request Anproval selection. 

★ ROSEBERY STAMP SERVICE i 
(CN), 37 Rosebery Road, Epsom 



PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
FREE! 

14 different stamps of this popular 
country AND 30 different AUSTRALIAN 
stamps containing many scarce com- 
memoratives. Simply send 2 Id. stamp 
and ask to see tnv Bargain Approvals. 
M. BOWDEN (Dept. PJ, 

20 Hobmoor Croft, Birmingham, 25 


1,000 STAMPS 7/6 

All Different. No Gfc. Britain 
500. 3/6; 250, 1/9; 100. lOd. 

BANK & OFFICE MIXTURE 

Modern foreign and colonial from all 
parts of the world, mostly on pieces of 

F original envelope. Remarkable variety, 
unsorted and unpicked, sold as received 
Includes high values. 250, 9/6; 500, 
18/-; 1,000, 30/-. 

S. TATLOW & S ONS, Eckingfon, Sheffield 

MATCHBOX LABELS 

Individual Country Packets 


All 

different 25 

50 

100 

Austria 

. 3/- ; 

6/-; 

— 

Belgium ... 

.2/6; 

5/-; 

10/- 

India ... 

.2/- ; 

4/-; 

3- 

Sweden ... 

... ... 3/- ; 

6/-; 

12/- 


CIGARETTE CARDS 

We offer complete sets 

Aeroplanes 2/6; Cars... 3/-; Fishes ... 2/6; 
Swimming 2/6; Views 2/3; Navy ...2/6; 
Cricketers 2/6;• Kings and Queens ...3/- 

CHEESE LABELS 

50 different 3/-: 100 different 7/-. 

E. H. W. Ltd. (Dept. C) 

12 Sicilian Avenue, Southampton Row, 
London, W.C.1. (Callers Welcome.) 



-C N Competition No. 22 - 

WIN A HOME CINEMA 

Complete with films 

'T'o give your own film shows at home—what could 
be more exciting ? This week, in C N Com¬ 
petition No. 22, you can win a Pathescope ‘ Ace ’ 
projector (illustrated here), complete with three 
safety films. There will be surprise consolation 
awards for ten runners-up, too. Entry is free, 
and open to all readers under 17 living in Great 
Britain, Ireland, and the Channel Islands. 

You have alt heard of Group Terms—i.e. such phrases as School of 
Whales and Swarm of Bees. This week the puzzle is to “read ” the 
word-pictures on the left of the illustration and then'put each with its 
correct “ group ” on the right, to make six well-known Group Terms. 
Number 1, for example is a BATTERY of GUNS. 

Make a neat, numbered list of your answers on a postcard, add 
your full name, age, and address, and ask an adult to sign the entry 
as your own unaided work. Then cut out the competition token 
(marked C N Token) from the back page of this issue, attach it to your 
postcard, and post to : 

C N Competition No. 22, 

3 Pilgrim Street, London, E.C.4 (Comp.), 
to arrive by Tuesday, February 22, the closing date. 

The Film Projector will be awarded for the best correct entry received, 
with writing (or printing) according to age taken into account. Con¬ 
solation prizes for the ten next-best efforts. The Editor’s decision is final. 



OUR FRIEND JENNINGS (*-»*-) 


handle it with your fingers: you’re 
supposed to use tweezers.” 

“Sorry, I didn't know,” Jennings 
apologised. “You see, Darbi and 
I have only taken up philately 
latterly.” 

“You've only done whatl” 

“Collected stamps lately.” With 
extreme care Jennings laid the 
rare specimen on the palm of his 
hand and Venables craned forward 
to inspect it at close quarters. 

“H’m, it looks genuine enough,” 
the expert observed with interest. 
“Righto, then, I’ll give you five 
shilling for it if you-——” 

An ill wind 

At that moment a strong gust of 
wind swept across the quad, and 
before he realised what was hap¬ 
pening, the Penny Black was 
swirled away from Jennings's out¬ 
stretched palm and went sailing up 
into the air far out of his grasp. 

“Help, help! ... SOS! . . . 
Rescue!” he shouted, and charged 
off in pursuit. Borne on the breeze 
it sailed right across the quad, but 
as it reached the roof of the main 
building it lost height and fluttered 
down to rest in the rainwater 
gutter above the staff-room 
window. 

Jennings marked the spot with 
his eye: so far as he could judge, 
the stamp would have to be 
reached by someone standing on 
the stall-room window sill. 

He turned and made for the side 
door leading into the building. He 
would probably need a pole, or 
something, in case the stamp was 


out of reach, he told himself. 
Darbishire had a long-handled 
butterfly net which would be just 
the thing. But where on earth was 
Darbishire? 

“Anyone seen Darbishire?” Jen¬ 
nings called to- no .one in 
particular. 

“Yes, he’s in the bike shed,” 
shouted Binns minor with his 
mouth full of biscuit. 

Jennings veered off to the left, 
and poked his head into the dark 
interior of the bicycle shed. “Arc 
you there, Darbi?” 

His friend’s voice rang out from 
the gloom of the farthest corner. 
“Yes, I’m here, but l can't come. 
I’m busy.” 

Sad news 

“You’ll jolly well have to 
come!” Jennings retorted. “Some¬ 
thing terrible’s happened. Our 
precious Penny Black has blown 
on to the roof!” 

“Oh, fish-hooks!” There was a 
short pause while Darbishire made 
his way past the bicycles. Then 
his face peered out from the door¬ 
way—a serious face, festooned 
with a large black walrus 
moustache. 

"Put that stupid thing away and 
go and get your butterfly net,” 
Jennings said impatiently. 

“ But I can't put it away,” 
Darbishire replied unhappily. 
“You told me to stick it on with 
rubber solution, and now it’s 
stuck so tight that it jolly well 
won’t come off!” 

To be continued 


MANITOBA MAKES MUSIC 

Young Canada prepares for fe-silval 


Go into almost any schoolroom 
in Manitoba, just now, and you 
can hear Canadian boys and girls 
practising as hard as they can for 
the Manitoba Musical Festival. 
This takes place every April, lasts 
a'fortnight, and is the biggest of 1 
its kind in the British Common¬ 
wealth. 

There are 315 competitions and 
about 20,000 entrants for the 65 
trophies that are offered. Most of 
these are for school choirs, church 
choirs, percussion" bands, junior 
soloists, violinists, and pianists, 
JUDGES FROM BRITAIN 

The festival was started in 1919 
by a Frenchman and a Scotsman, 
and the four judges each year are 
leading composers or musical 
authorities specially brought out 
from Britain. Many of the test 
pieces are by British composers— 
from Purcell lo Benjamin Britten 
—and “The Road to the Isles” 
might be called the signature tune 
of the festival.' 

Twenty years ago, a trio of little 
girls who had been trained by their 
father played a piece by Beet¬ 
hoven. Today, one of those girls, 
Zara Nelsova, is a famous cellist. 
Another girl, Freda Trepel, won a 


festival trophy and is now a con¬ 
cert pianist travelling through 
Europe and South America. A 
young violinist, Donna Grescoe, 
won the highest marks ever given 
at the festival and went on to win 
a great ovation at her first per¬ 
formance in New York’s famous 
Carnegie Hall. 

But the aim of the festival is to 
abide by its motto: "Not to gain 
a prize or defeat a rival but to 
pace one another on the road lo 
excellence,” and schoolchildren 
from all over Manitoba travel icy 
or flooded roads to take part in the 
festival. 

■WINNING CHOIR ON T V 

When the festival started 35 
year ago it drew only 2000 com¬ 
petitors who had to sing against 
the noise of hissing steam-pipes 
and shunting trains outside. Now 
more than double that- number 
make up the audience in Winni¬ 
peg’s largest hall for the final con¬ 
cert, which includes the winning 
choir of not less than 250 
children's voices and the winner 
of the military band class. 

This climax is televised and car¬ 
ried by radio right across the 
whole of Canada. 



This VERY latest magnificent QUEEN PICTORIAL Set FREE 

To oil asking for my FAMOUS DISCOUNT APPROVALS arid enclosing 3,1. postage. 

BERNARD E. SHERWOOD (50/CN), 97 IIEATH LANE, IPSWICH 


THE AU-3RITISH 



SEND NOW !! 


I/- Postal 
Order for 
easy wiring 
plans of 
this Super 
One Valve 
Battery 
Radio. 

RADIO EXPERIMENTAL 
PRODUCTS LTD, 

33 MUCH PARK STREET, COVENTRY 



to your garden and let these 
attractive little birds rid your 
garden of pests. Still time for 
1955 broods. 

Nesting Boxes. Phenolic Bonded. 
Weather Proof Q/ft Postage and 
Rot Proof ® ® Packing 1,6 
Forest Creed. 

LAMPRO (BOATS) 

Dept. B.H. 

Misty Collate, Wragby, Lincoln 


CHEMISTRY APPARATUS 

Send 24d. stamp for 

COMPLETE PRICE LIST 

Booklets : 
“Experiments” 
lQJd. 

" Formulas ” 

10 Ad. 

“ Home 

Chemistry ” 

2 3 

Post Paid. 

(Scientific Dept. C.N.) 

15Elm 60 HIGH STREET, 
Stoke Newington,London, N.16 
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The Bran Tub 


LOYALTY 

'Yy illtam, who was six, had just 
answered a rather difficult 
question. 

“Very good,” said his teacher, 
“You can tell your mother this 
evening.” 

“But she knows the answer,” 
said William; “she used to be a 
schoolteacher.” 

WHICH ... 

, . . travels slower, heat or cold? 

)i yjjvi tioo no.C jof'pio^) 

FICTURE PUZZLE 
'JhtE answers to these clues are 
names of famous seaports. 
What are they? 

Answer in column 5 


TIME SKATES ALONG WITH JACKO AND CHIMP 




The family grandfather clock needed repairing. But how to get it to the 
clock repairer in town was the problem. Then Jacko had an idea. He 
called on Chimp and told him he would need his help—on skates. Then 
another pair were fixed to the bottom of the clock and Jacko and Chimp 
donned theirs. “ Now,” said Chimp, “ I suppose we just skate into town.” 

“ That’s right,” replied Jacko, “ it’ll be as easy as—well, as skating 1 ” 


SAMMY SIMPLE 
“ JdM RYTHtNG 1 say to you goes 
in one ear and out of the 
other," cried Mother in exaspera¬ 
tion. 

Sammy looked thoughtful for a 
moment and then said; “Is that 
why little boys have two ears. 
Mum?” 

A LOT FOR SIX 

A certain family consists of a 
grandfather, two grand¬ 
mothers, a fathcr-in-law, two 
mothers-in-law, three mothers, two 
daughters, a son, a daughter-in- 
law, and a granddaughter—and 
there arc only six people in the 
family! 


THE PORTLY-PARKE LI FOOTWARMER 


Qne morning Miss Parker came 
skipping into the playroom 
.where Mr. Portly was snoozing 
before the fire. . “Ann and Chris¬ 
topher are putting things in a big 
box in their bedroom," she said. 

“I saw them,” said Mr. Portly. 
“That isn’t a box, it's a suitcase. 
It means that we are going away . 
again.” , 

■ “What! This 
weather ! ” 
shivered Miss 
Parker, looking 
out of the win- 
d o w where 
everything was 
sparkling with 
frost, and re¬ 
membering the 
hot suttime r 
weather when 
they went away 
before. 

But Mr. Portly 
was right. The 
whole family 

were going to the farm while the 
frost held so that Ann and 
Christopher could learn to skate 
on Uncle’s flooded meadows. 

Off they presently went, with the 
cats in their carrying baskets. But 
neither of them were interested in 
skating. They preferred the rug 
before the farm kitchen fire. 

Then, one afternoon, when they 
had been out for a run, they found 
themselves shut out, and cvery- 



NAME THE BIRDS 
'J'me answers to these clues are 
names of birds. What are 
they? 

Prank 

Coloured tool 
Sharp beak 
Pastime 
Dark pitcher 
Letter 

Answer: in column 5 

THE WAY THINGS HAPPEN 


body had gone skating. Soon their 
paws were frozen and they had 
drips on their noses. 

All at once Mr. Portly said: “I 
remember! We can go into the 
stable and’ curl up in the hay in 
Dobbin's manger. I’ve done that 
before.” 

So they wriggled under the 
stable door, and then Miss Parker 
said: “Well, 
where's the 
hay?” 

There was 
none. And no 
Dobbin, either. 
Mr. Portly did 
not know what 
to say. But just 
then the stable 
door flew open 
and a farm 
worker drove in 
the tractor which 
lived there now, 
and did Dobbin’s 
work. 

They hid till he had gone. Then 
Mr. Portly sniffed, and said; 
“Something smells jolly warm!” 
He sniffed again, then leapt to the 
warm bonnet of the tractor. ‘.‘This 
is it!” he cried, toasting his 
frozen toes.' 

Up leapt Miss Parker, too. And 
there they sat cosily until the trac¬ 
tor bonnet was getting cold, and 
Ann and Christopher came home. 

Jane Thornicroft 



“ Always coming from school, 
never going to school.” 

WHAT ... 

. . . square is full of rounds, 
makes a ring, yet never sounds? 

Suij Sutxoq y 

HELPING THE BIRDS 

^ t h/;n Jack Frost's icy fingers 
are laid upon the land 
Many of our feathered friends 
require a helping hand. 

Robins, sparrows, starlings, tit¬ 
mice, too, perhaps. 

Gather in the garden, waiting for 
the scraps. 

Fill a dish with water. Birds get 
thirsty, too. 

Soon they'll eat the garden pests, 
thus repaying you. 

ALPHABET PVZZLE 

The answers lo the following 
clues all begin with the letter II. 
"^Tireless 

A musical term for “slow 
down ” 

An unpleasant irritation on the 
skin 

If you were a landlord you would 
usually pay these taxes 
A snake which gives warning when 
about to strike 

A great Elizabethan who founded 
the British colony in America. 

Answer in column .5 
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RIDDLE-ME-REE 

]YJy first is in snow, but not in 
frost; 

My second’s in finding, but not in 
lost; 

My third is in snowman and also 
snowball; 

My fourth’s in toboggan, but not 
in fall; 

My fifth is in sledge and also in 
sleigh; 

My sixth is in yesterday, not in 
today; 

My whole is a season at that time 
of year 

When sliding and skating , will 
bring us good cheer. 

Answer in column 5 

THE BELL OF ATRI 
Jn ancient Atri, Italy, stood a 
tower with a great bell. By 
the king’s order anyone suffering 
a wrong was entitled to ring the 
bell and demand justice. So sel¬ 
dom was the bell used, however, 
that its rope became entwined with 
bri ony. 

One day an aged horse which 
had been heartlessly turned adrift 
by a miserly,, knight, attracted by 
the green vine, reached up to eat. 
In response to its tugging the bell 
began to toll; this brought the citi¬ 
zens to the scene, eager to learn 
who had been wronged. 

Angered by the sight of the 
gaunt, half-starved animal, they 
took it to the magistrate of the 
town. 

The knight was traced and made 
to stable and feed the old horse for 
the rest of its days. 

The poet Longfellow recounts 
this legend in his Bell of Atri. 
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spot the ... 

barn-owl as it floats silently over¬ 
head in the gathering dusk; Its 
upper plumage is a sandy colour 
covered with grey markings and 
white' dots. 
Below it is 
mainly white. 
Its legs and 
feet are 
covered with 
white, fur-like 
feathers. 

Der.el ict 
farm and 
other outbuildings and ancient 
church towers are favourite haunts 
for the barn-owl. When hunting 
for food it utters a blood-curdling 
shriek, which has earned for it the 
nickname Screech-owl. 

It is more than probable that 
barn-owls are responsible for 
many ghostly legends. 

Rats, mice, voles, and beetles 
are destroyed in enormous num¬ 
bers by these invaluable birds. 

WHAT . . . 

. . . gets bigger the more you take 
from it ? y 

ANSWERS TO WORD QUIZ 

In, 2a, 3a, 1c, 5c 

BRAN TUB ANSWERS 

Picture Puzzle. Perth, Aden, Bombay, Dur¬ 
ban, Plymouth, Cape Town 
Name the birds. 

Lark, Yellow Jlam- 
mer. Razorbill, 

Hobby, Nightjar, 

Jay 

Alphabet puzzle. 

Radio, vallentaudo, 
rash, rates, rattle¬ 
snake, Raleigh 
Kiddle-me-ree. 
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SIDE BY SIDE 
SEATING FOR 
PUPIL AND 
INSTRUCTOR 



550 H.B 
ALVIS 
LEONIDES 
RADIAL ENGINE 




FIXED 
UNDE R- 

“ CARRIAGE 


'»* The yellow band, round the fuselage 
tells you that this Is a training aircraft. 
Pupil and instructor sit side by side. 
Its 550 h.p. Alvis Leonides piston en¬ 
gine gives a speed of about 200 m.p.h. 
to the...Hunting Percival Provost T.l. 


It’s a specialist’s world in the 
Royal Air Force today, both for 
the men in the air and those on the 
ground. And that’s where early 
training is so important — yon 
need to get ofT to a good start. 
And there’s no better start to a 
Y ind?catcs ,D specialist career in the R.A.F. than 
aircraft to join when you’re young, as an 
Apprentice. By joining when 
you’re between 15 and 17 (excep¬ 
tionally 17 J) you start ahead and 
stay ahead right through your 
career. Post the coupon now for 
full details of life in the R.A,F. 


There’s a place for YOU IN THE 



to: royal air force (c.s, 158 ), 

LONDON, W.C.2. I a711 OVCT 14 . 




VICTORY HOUSE, 

Phase send me details a/.*— 


(A) the Apprenticeship Scheme | | (B) the A.T.C. J 


(Tick which you require ) 


. DATE QF BIRTH.. 
































































































